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to the children of men, and to woman He seems to have
assigned the borderland between the two, to fit the one for
the other and weld the links. Hers are the first steps in
training the souls of children; . . . hers the special missions
of peace and reconciliation and encouragement. . . . The
names of Matilda of Tuscany, of St. Catherine of Siena, of
St.' Joan of Arc, of Isabella the Catholic, of St. Teresa are
representative, amongst others, of women who have ful-
filled public missions for the service of the Church, and of
Christian people, and for the realisation of religious ideals,
true queens of the borderland between both worlds. Others
have reigned in their own spheres, in families or solitudes,
or cloistered enclosures ... as the great abbesses Hilde-
garde, Hilda, Gertrude and others. . . . These, too,
have ruled the borderland, and their influence, dkect or
indirect, has all been in the same direction, for pacification
and not for strife, for high aspkation and heavenly-
mindedness, for faith and hope and love and self-devotion,
and all those things for want of which the world is sick
to death.'' *
It is perhaps the very assurance and quiet consistency of
the tradition concerning the education of gkls in France
that makes it difficult for us to get a true understanding of
it to-day. The happiest nations, says the old adage, have
no history, and the great families or monasteries in which
gkls were brought up rarely left any record of the theory
and practice which they took for granted. It is noticeable
that even when the first real " Teaching Order " appeared,
with constitutions especially adapted to the work of
education, and with handbooks and manuals drawn up for
the guidance of the mistresses, hardly a word of the history
of the schools was handed down for future generations.
1 J. E. Stuart, The Education of Catholic Girls, pp. 223-224.